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Ttte  $15,000  Picture  of  Uncoln./N^. 

V  Washington,  D.  0.,  February  2.— The  life- 
size  oil  painting  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  which 
the  owner  offers  to  the  .United  States  for 
$15,000,  and  over  the  price  of  which  there 
was  so  much  debate  in  the  Senate  yesterday, 
was  to-day  taken  up- stairs  and  placed  along- 
side of  Moran's  painting  of  the  Canyon  of 
the  Colorado,  on  the  gallery  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  picture  was  a  little  too  large  and 
too  heavy  tor  the  force  handling  It.  and  one 
of  ihe  results  of  the  moving  was  the  tearing 
of  the  picture  at  a  point  about  id  inches 
above  the  head  of  the  portrait.  About  one- 
thirtieth  of  the  surface  of  the  painting  was 
damaged,  and  if  the  entire  picture  is  valued 
at  $15,000,  then  the  torn  canvas  represents 
a  loss  of  $50o.  The  likeness  Is  pronounced, 
by  those  who  knew  the  great  President  Inti- 
mately, to  be  remarkable,  and  even  those 
who  did  not  Know  him  see  In  the  iJijuitu.il  jig 
ure  a  wonderful  simulation  of  life. 
...  i  — — — 


A  Portrait  of  Lincoln. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  15.— Senator 
Voorbees  introduced  a  bill  appropriating 
$15,000  lor  the  purchase  01  an  oil*palntlng 
ol  Abraham  Lincoln  oy  George  W.  Travli 
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PAINTING   OF  AliUAHAM    LINCOLN. 


May  -'.',  1896. — Conuiiilti;cl  to  t  lie  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  utate  of  th« 
Union  ami  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Ci  m minus,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Library,  submitted  the 

following 

REPORT: 

L To  accompany  II.  II.  11)91.] 

Tin'  Committee  on  the  Library,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
(II.  It.  l'.t'.U;  to  purchase  the  Travis  life  size  oil  painting  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  have  duly  considered  the  same  and  submit  the  following  report: 

The  life-size  oil  portrait  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  painted  in  the  win- 
ter of  isiil-ii.*),  by  George  VV.  F.  Travis,  of  Frankfort  on  the  .Main,  and 
it  is  pronounced  by  all  that  knew  this  truly  great  man  as  the  best 
iindonlv  tine  lifelike  lull  life  size  oil  naiirting  that  has  ever  been  pro- 
dn  red  '>!  Iiiim  Tlii>  picture  was  painted  just  at  the  close  of  .Mr.  Lin- 
coln's nisi  Adininistrat  ion  and  at  the  commencement  of  his  second,  just 
at  the  clo>e  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  anil  a  short  time  before  Mr. 
Lincoln's  uutiiuel,\  death.  Mr.  Travis,  i  he  artist,  was  a  son  of  a  portrait 
painter  of  local  renown  in  Germany,  who  had  been  a  soldier  under 
Uliirhei  in  the  Waterloo  campaigns.  Young  Travis  received  a  military 
education,  and  also  inherited  his  lather's  genius  for  portrait  painting, 
in  the  fall  of  lstii  he  arrived  in  New  York  City  and  offered  his  serv- 
ices to  the  Government,  lie  was  enrolled  and  sent  to  Governors 
Island,  but  upon  medical  examination  was  rejected  as  unfit  for  service 
in  the  Held  on  account  of  pulmonary  affection. 

Greatly  disappointed,  lie  came  to  Washington,  and  while  here  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  painting  the  portrait  of  President  Lincoln.  Those  to 
whom  he  spoke  on  the  subject,  however,  considered  him  a  sort  of  a  mild 
crank  and  gave  him  no  encouragement.  One  day  lie  saw  Mr,  Lincoln 
on  the  strict,  ami  approaching  introduced  himself,  telling  him  his  his- 
tory, and  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  President  in  support  of  his 
request  for  a  sitting,  lie  told  the  President  he  had  tendered  his  serv- 
ices to  the  Government  as  a  soldier  to  tight  for  the  preservation  of  the 
nation,  but  had  been  denied  that  privilege,  and  he  desired  to  make  a 
mark  of  some  kind  in  the  period  of  this  great  crisis,  and  believed  he 
could  paint  a  picture  of  the  President  which  would  forever  identify  him 
with  the  issues  of  the  day.  The  President  was  much  touched  by  the 
man's  earnestness,  and  made  an  appointment  for  a  sitting.  He  sat  for 
an  hour  and  told  the  artist  a  number  of  his  characteristic  and  droll 
stories.  Several  other  sittings  were  given,  and  the  picture  was  finally 
finished  in  the  artist's  studio  at  Fjajlkjatl  Qjj  tlip  Main,  about  two 
months  alter  Mr.  Lincoln's  assassination. 

United  States  Consul  Webster  saw  the  painting  and  was  astonished 
at  the  accuracy  of  the  likeness  and  purchased  it.  The  painting 
remained  in  the  consulate  until  the  spring  of  l£Qi,  when  Mr.  Webster 
sent  it  with  other  paintings  to  the  Ceutennial  Exhibition,  where  it 
attracted  much  attention,  and  was  pronounced  by  all  the  true  and  life- 
like Lincoln.  Mrs.  Lincoln  saw  it  for  the  first  time  in  Memorial  Hall, 
and  was  so  overcome  by  its  lifelike  appearance  that  she  fainted  and 
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1  FAINTING    OF    AKKAIIA.M    LINCOLN. 

was  carried  from  the  hall.     Marshal  Ward   II.  Lamoii,  Mr.  Lincoln's 
trusted  friend  and  historian,  writes  the  following  letter: 

Washington,  February  J",  ISSH, 
I  ikau  "-in  :   I  ha\  e  been  fret|uently  asked  to  express  my  opinion  of  what  is  known 
as  tin-  I  Ta\  is  painting  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  ami  1  a  in  intormed  that  your  honoralile 
< 'oiiiinittt'i-  is  now  considering  the  expediency  of  purchasing  the  ]>ortrait  for  the  pur- 
pose <>f  <>iviiig  it  a  permanent  place  in  the  Capitol. 

While  I  i  .in  lay  no  claim  to  special  skill  ami  acruraiy  in  the  matter  of  art  criti- 
cism, vet  in  in;  iiiih-'iii.  lit  the  Travis  Hoi  trait  is  the  most  lifelike  picture  of  Mr. 
Lim  iilii  that  I  have  ever  seen  on  riiinav  I  have  examined  many  paintings  of  Mr. 
'Lincoln,  ami  in  almost  every  instance  I  have  found  that  the  artist  has  sacrificed 
accuracy  to  ornamentation.  The  Travis  portrait  presents  a  real  likenesgol  the  man. 
w  ith  tiis  riiyjuc  I  h  atnresaiiil  i  ri  -eutilai  it  ies  of  personal  aimearancc.  true  to  life.  'lITe 
lace  in  tins  portiait  is  tvimirkulily  lil'elike,  ami  I  venture  to  say  that  if  the  face  he 
covereil  airl  hi  Men  from  view,  there  is  not  a  man  who  knew  him  intimately  that 
woultl  not  instantly  recogni/.o  the  trunk  ami  limbs  on  the  canvas  as  being  those  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

I  have  the  honor  to  ho,  your  obedient  servant, 

Ward  h.  Lamon. 

1  loll.    Will  1AM    M.    I.\  AIMS, 

(  Imii  iikih  f.ihrai'n  ('otintiitite, 

(I.  D.N.  Pl-ixntros,  the  artist  who  painted  the  Cardinal's  portrait  in 
Home,  iss;;,  and  also  painted   for  the  New  York  Bar  Association  the 
„         picture  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Waite,  says: 

My  I»i:ai:  Si i:  :  1  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  you  regarding  the  portrait  of  the 
late  l'resident  Lincoln,  \>  hich  I  have  alreadv  seen,  ami  to  see  it  was  to  admire.  Yon 
wish  me  to  tell  you  what  I  think  of  it  as  a  work  ol  art;  well,  all  I  can  say  is  that  it 
is  the  best  hjcturt  1  ha\  c  e\  er  seen  ol  I'lvMileiit  Lincoln,  and  I  hope,  sir,  yon  will 
always  keep  it  w  here  tlic  people  can  sec  it.  It  ou^ht.  in  iny  humble  opinion,  to  he 
purchased  by  the  i  oivei  nineiit,  and  no  doubt  Senator  Evarts,  who  is  a  good  judge  of 
paintings,  and  on  the  Library  Committee,  will  look  favorably  on  this  master  work 
if  \  on  should  desire  to  sell  it.  /       ~1 

Very  truly,  yours  (i.  1).  N.  FkAxottos.        £■      * 

This  picture  has  been  seen  by  thousands  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  intimate 
friends  and  acquaintances,  and  is  pronounced  by  all  to  be  the  only  true 
lifelike  oil  iMirtmit  of  him. 

The  art  of  instantaneous  photography  was  in  its  infancy  iu  1865. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  one  of  those  peculiar  characters  whose  features,  when 
at  rest,  lacked  expression  and  the  animation  and  tire  which  naturally 
belonged  to  him.  It  was,  therefore,  impossible  to  photograph  him  as  he 
really  was.  When  Mr.  Lincoln  was  in  conversation  every  feature  of 
his  gave  expression  to  the  subject  spoken  of,  and  so  strong  was  this 
peculiarity  that  I  have  seen  him,  when  speaking  on  subjects  that  gave 
him  pleasure,  look  actually  handsome. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  all  that  the  Travis  painting  is  an  especially  true 
ami  faithful  likeness  of  Lincoln,  and  should  be  placed  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  our  national  capital,  that  he  loved  so  well  and  gave  his  life  for. 
Since  the  painting  has  been  before  the  Library  Committee  several  let- 
ters have  been  received  by  different  Senators  regarding  the  purchase 
of  the  portrait  for  historical  and  other  societies.  Among  these,  one 
from  Hon.  John  Moses,  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society; 
another  from  Dr.  Matthews,  of  Springfield,  111.,  a  member  of  the  gover- 
nor's staff  (and  was  one  of  the  Centennial  Commissioners).  But  as  it 
is  fitting  that  this  portrait  of  the  lamented  Lincoln  should  be  in  the 
possession  of  the  Government,  and  as  this  is  acknowledged  by  artists, 
art  critics,  and  friends  to  be  the  best  lifelike  portrait  of  him,  your  com- 
mittee unanimously  recommend  that  "  the  Travis  portrait  of  Lincoln  " 
be  purchased  from  the  present  owner,  and  that  the  sum  of  $15,000,  the 
price  asked  therefor,  be  appropriated  for  that  purpose. 
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1st  Sksmox.         i 


S.  960. 


A  BILL 

To  pui'fluiM'   t!ir  Ti':i\i-   portrait    ol'    A  In  uliniii 
Lincoln. 


[\\   Mr.  <v>i  vy. 

Novkmdkh  in.  I'. hi:;,      l;,  ;i,1  (wire  uinl  ivlVm-il  !■>  tln> ( '<nu- 

lllitlri'  nil   till'   l.i'il'iirv. 
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5sth  CONGRESS. 
1st  Session. 


S.  960. 


IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

November  fl,;.  l'-" '•'-- 

;* 

Mr.  Quay  introduced  the  following  bill:  wTrit^wii^  rend  twiir  and  ivferrt'd  to 

tin-  Committee  on  the  Library. 


A  BILL 

To  purchase  the  Travis  portrait  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  I/oit.sv  >>/    fi'ejtwscnfa- 

2  tives  oj  flic  f  iut<d  States  (if  Aim-viva  m  i'ttmfvi-ss  us.\t  mhhd, 
?>  That  the  Library  ( 'ommittee  of  the  Senate  be,  and  are  hereby, 
4  authorized  to  purchase  of  its  owner  tin-  life-sized  oil  painting 
.">  of  the  late  Abraham   Lincoln  (painted  by  (i.  W.  Y.  Travis). 

6  to  be  hung  in  the   United  States  Capitol,  for  ;i  sum  not  to 

7  exceed  fifteen  thousand  dollars:  and  the  sum  of  fifteen  thou- 

8  sand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  anv  moiiev  in  the 
i>  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  pay  said  owner  for 

10     said  painting  upon  the  passage  and  approval  of  this  Act. 
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EDITORIALS 
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THE   CATHEDRAL   OF   ST.   JOHN   THE    DIVINE 


WE  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  an  article  on  page  21 :  "Should  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine  Have  One 
or  Two  Spires?"  by  Mr.  Huss. 

This  is  a  portentous  question.  There  has  been 
already  considerable  controversy  over  the  matter 
and  it  should  be  settled  as  soon  as  possible  before 
proceeding  any  further  with  the  plans  made  by 
Messrs.  Cram  &  Ferguson.  In  these  they  suggest 
for  the  central  feature  two  spires  instead  of  one 
(see  page  22). 

To  solve  the  problem  quickly:  would  it  not  be  a 
wise  thing  for  the  trustees  of  the  cathedral  to  order 
made  in  carton  or  plaster  cheap  models  of  various 
schemes  for  different  designs  of  a  large  central 
spire  and  others  involving  two  spires  and  then 
have  them  exposed  somewhere  for  a  time  sufficient 
to  allow  citizens — professionals  and  laymen — to 
study  this  question  and  express  their  views?  At  a 
given  time  the  consensus  of  opinion  for  one  or  the 
other  may  be  polled  and  the  matter  settled  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  majority. 

This  is  not  a  technical  question.  It  is  a  matter 
of  the  emotions  wherein  a  layman  of  culture  is  often 
a  better  judge  than  an  architect,  because  many 
artists  are  rendered  unfit  to  judge  not  only  the 
works  of  others,  but  even  their  own,  through  an  in- 
grained habit  of  looking  at  works  of  art  too  much 
from  a  technical  standpoint. 

This  prospective,  noble  monument  is  not  a  field 
for  a  display  of  "individualism"  on  the  part  of  any 
one    or   two    artists.      Or    for    the    exploitation    of 


any  aesthetic  theory.  There  should  be  only  one  aim 
before  us  all — to  make  it,  if  possible,  the  most 
sublime  and  universally  appealing  of  all  the  World- 
Cathedrals. 

Mr.  Huss  makes  one  strong  argument:  St. 
Patrick's  on  Fifth  Avenue  having  two  spires, 
would  it  not  be  an  advantage  to  both  cathedrals  if 
St.  John  the  Divine  on  Morningside  Heights  had 
only  one  massive  spire?  to  accentuate  in  that  way 
the  individuality  of  both  edifices  and  make  any  com- 
petition between  them  as  to  composition  or  design 
impossible,  just  to  prevent  "odious  comparisons" ! 
This  has  appeared  for  a  long  time  to  many  a  power- 
ful argument  in  favor  of  the  central  tower  or  one- 
spire  plan — above  all,  if  the  top  or  truncated  part 
of  the  spire  is  made  wider  at  the  base  and  higher 
and  as  beautiful  as  possible. 

This  is  not  a  small  matter  and  should  not,  in  the 
hurly-burly  of  the  war,  be  forgotten  for  a  moment. 
For  this  war  will  stop  sometime  and  we  are  sure 
that  then  when  citizens  learn  that  the  cathedral — 
no  matter  who  pays  for  it — will  belong  to  every- 
body, no  matter  how  humble  they  may  be,  their 
affection  for  it  will  increase  and  especially  when 
they  feel  that  this  structure  so  commanding  in  its 
site  is  truly  the  acme  of  beauty  and  composition  in 
architecture.  He  owns  a  work  of  art  most  who 
understands  it  best  and  loves  it  the  most.  As 
fast  as  this  sense  of  ownership  steals  over  the  in- 
difference of  citizens,  they  will  rejoice  in  realizing 
that  the  grandest  results  have  been  obtained  by  the 
combined  efforts  of  our  inspired  artists. 


"THE   TAJ   MAHAL"    BY    COOPER 


(See  Frontispiece) 


AKBAR,  emperor  of  the  conquering  Moguls  who 
ruled  northern  India  during  the  latter  part 
L  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  considered  the 
greatest  monarch  that  Hindustan  ever  knew — for 
we  can  not  take  account  of  the  sovereigns  who  are 
enshrined  in  the  ancient  literature  of  legend  and 
myth.  He  was  a  reformer  who  tried  to  stop  the 
marriage  of  children  and  permitted  the  remarriage 
of  widows  while  forbidding  the  burning  of  them  on 
the  pyres  of  their  deceased  husbands.  Liberal  and 
wise  as  he  was,  another  Mogul  emperor  who  lived 
a  century  later  is  far  better  known  to  the  world 
because  he  had  a  soul  attuned  to  art  and  caused 
to  be  erected  near  Agra  a  building  which  has  been 
the  pride  of  India  from  his  day.  This  Shah  Jehan, 
a  contemporary  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  was  a  ruthless 
rebel  and  fratricide,  against  whom  his  sons  rebelled 
in  turn;  they  defeated  and  imprisoned  him.  If 
the  earlier  Akbar  had  built  two  such  beautiful 
structures   as   are   the    Taj    Mahal   and   the    Pearl 


Mosque  at  Agra,  he  would  be  remembered,  and 
along  with  this  memory  of  him  would  have  followed 
the  recollection  of  his  good  policy  and  deeds.  The 
imperial  villain  who  succeeded  him  lives  through  the 
art  of  his  architects. 

As  every  one  knows,  the  Taj  is  a  mausoleum  of 
white  and  colored  marbles  which  Shah  Jehan 
erected  for  himself  and  his  favorite  wife  Nurmahal 
to  honor  a  promise  made  to  her  dying  prayer.  Over 
twenty  years  were  spent  on  it.  Shah  Jehan  super- 
intended personally  the  whole  structure  from  the 
vaults  in  which  he  came  to  be  laid  beside  his  spouse 
to  the  airy  turrets  that  flank  the  main  building 
and  even  to  the  gold  tip  of  the  central  dome.  This 
glittering  shaft  represents  in  very  conventionalized 
form  the  golden  umbrella  that  was  the  symbol  of 
their  overshadowing  power  among  remote  Assyrian 
sovereigns  as  well  as  among  conquerors  of  later 
date.  Like  the  old  vanished  palaces  of  the  Tigris 
and   Euphrates   the  tomb   springs   from   a  terrace 
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MR.   BARNARD'S   "LINCOLN"   ONCE   MORE 

SOME   PUBLIC   COMMENTS 


WHEN  Mr.  Barnard's  "Lincoln"  was  con- 
demned in  our  June  number  we  were  not 
aware  that  a  committee  of  the  Sulgrave 
Institution  aimed  to  present  a  replica  of  that  statue 
to  the  people  of  England  to  be  erected  in  London. 
Having  discovered  this  we  made  a  protest  in  the 
August  number.  Since  then  it  is  rumored  that  this 
committee  has  also  decided  to  present  a  replica  to 
the  French  people  to  be  erected  in  Paris.  More- 
over it  seems  to  be  the  intention  of  this  committee 
to  make  these  presents  as  gifts  from,  and  in  the 
name  of,  the  American  people. 

If  so,  this  is  false.  Because  they  can  never  be 
given  in  the  name  of  the  American  people  until 
either  Congress  approves  of  them  in  their  name  or 
through  a  committee  of  Congress,  or  through  the 
National  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  at  Washington 
appointed  by  Government  to  supervise  all  national 
art.  Until  this  is  done  we  consider  it  the  duty 
of  every  American  citizen  to  protest  against  the 
erection  of  replicas  of  this  hideous  statue  for  the 
reasons  expressed  in  the  June  and  August  numbers 
of  The  Art  World. 

It  was  after  the  issue  of  the  August  number 
that  we  learned  of  the  distress  of  the  Hon.  Robert 
T.  Lincoln,  surviving  son  of  the  president,  at 
the  prospect  of  this  statue  going  up,  even  in 
Cincinnati.  Having  written  to  him  the  following 
letter  was  received  in  reply: 

HILDENE 
MANCHESTER,    VERMONT 

September    16,    1017. 
F.   Wellington   Ruckstuhi,   Esq., 

Editor,  The  Art   World,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

My  dear  Mr.  Ruckstuhi : 

In  reply  to  your  suggestion  that  I  should  send  you  for 
publication  a  letter  of  protest  against  the  erection  in 
London  and  in  Paris  of  the  Barnard  statue  of  my  father, 
I  find  myself  in  difficulty,  owing  to  the  vigor  and  fulness 
of  your  own  articles  in  the  June  and  August  issues  of 
The  Art  World.  I  have  already  expressed  to  you  my 
deep  sense  of  gratification  that  you  have  so  earnestly  dealt 
With  this  miserable  affair,  from  both  artistic  and  public 
points  of  view,  and  I  can  think  of  nothing  to  add  in  those 
regards.  But,  as  you  did  not  know  my  own  personal  feel- 
ing and  opinion  when  you  kindly  sent  me  your  published 
articles,  and  thinking  that  there  are  others  who  might  care 
to  know  them,  I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  written 
by  me  to  President  Taft  as  soon  as  I  heard  of  the  London 
and  Paris  projects;  I  send  also  copies  of  letters  giving 
the  views  of  three  gentlemen  peculiarly  able  to  express  a 
personal  opinion  for  reasons  I  indicate  in  notes  appended  to 
the  copies.  These  you  are  at  liberty  to  use  as  you  may 
think  proper. 

Renewing  my  thanks  to  you  for  the  helpful  part  you 
are  taking  in  my  efforts. 

Believe  me, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
(Signed)     Robert  T.  Lincoln. 


The  copies  of  letters  Mr.  Lincoln  referred  to  are 
as  follows: 

No.  1 

1775    n    street 
washington,  d.  c 

March  22nd,   1917. 
My  dear  Mr.  President : 

I  am  writing  to  ask  your  consideration  of  a  matter  which 
is  giving  me  great  concern  and  to  bespeak  such  assistance 
as  you  feel  able  to  give  me. 


When  I  first  learned  through  the  newspapers  that  your 
brother,  Mr.  Charles  P.  Taft,  had  caused  to  be  made  a 
large  statue  of  my  father  for  presentation  to  the  city  of 
Cincinnati,  I  very  naturally  most  gratefully  appreciated 
the  sentiment  which  moved  him  to  do  this;  when,  however, 
the  statue  was  exhibited  early  in  this  winter  I  was  deeply 
grieved  by  the  result  of  the  commission  which  Mr.  Taft 
had  given  to  Mr.  Barnard.  I  could  not  understand  and 
still  do  not  understand  any  rational  basis  for  such  a  work 
as  he  has  produced.  I  have  seen  some  of  the  newspaper 
publications  inspired  by  him,  one  of  which,  printed  in  the 
North  American  of  Philadelphia  in  November  and  another 
in  the  Literary  Digest  for  January  6th  last,  attempt  to 
make  explanations  which  are  anything  but  satisfactory, 
to  me  at  least.  He  indicates,  if  I  can  understand  him, 
that  he  scorned  the  use  of  the  many  existing  photographs 
of  President  Lincoln  and  took  as  a  model  for  his  figure  a 
man  chosen  by  him  for  the  curious  artistic  reasons  that 
he  was  six  feet  four  and  one-half  inches  in  height;  was 
born  on  a  farm  fifteen  miles  from  where  Lincoln  was  born; 
was  about  forty  years  of  age  and  had  been  splitting  rails 
all  his  life. 

The  result  is  a  monstrous  figure  which  is  grotesque  as  a 
likeness  of  President  Lincoln  and  defamatory  as  an  effigy. 

I  understand  that  the  completed  statue  has  gone  to 
Cincinnati  to  be  placed;  as  to  that  I  have  nothing  more 
to  say,  but  I  am  horrified  to  learn  just  now  that  arrange- 
ments are  being  made  for  a  statue  of  President  Lincoln 
by  the  same  artist,  and  I  assume  of  a  similar  character, 
to  be  presented  for  location,  one  in  London  and  one  in 
Paris;  I  understand  also  that  these  statues  are  to  be  gifts 
by  Mr.  Taft.  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  him  and  I  am  therefore  venturing  to  beg  you 
on  my  account  to  intercede  with  him  and  if  possible  to 
induce  him  to  abandon  this  purpose  if  it  is  true  that  he 
has  it  in  mind.  I  should  of  course  have  filial  pride  in 
having  a  good  statue  of  my  father  in  London  and  in  Paris, 
ot  a  character  like  the  two  great  statues  of  him  made  by 
Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  and  that  which  I  have  good 
reason  to  expect  in  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  now  being 
modeled  by  Daniel  Chester  French.  That  my  father  should 
be  represented  in  those  two  great  cities  by  such  a  work 
as  that  of  which  I  am  writing  to  you  would  be  a  cause  of 
sorrow  to  me  personally,  the  greatness  of  which  I  will  not 
attempt   to  describe. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Mr.   President, 

Always   sincerely  yours, 
(Signed)      Robert  T.  Lincoln. 

The  Hon.  William  Howard  Taft. 

Note  that  this  protest  was  written  March  22nd, 
two  months  before  we  condemned  the  statue  in  our 
June  issue. 


No.  2 

8  East  Sixty-third  Street, 

7   May,   1917. 
Dear  Mr.   Lincoln: 

I  have  not  at  all  forgotten  my  promise  to  write  you  the 
needed  letter.  I  have  been  more  taken  up  since  my  return 
from  Washington  with  an  effort  to  stop  the  sending  of  a 
triplicate  of  the  horrible  statue  to  Russia,  the  last  place 
where  your  father  ought  to  be  represented  by  such  an  effigy. 
I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  conversation  between  Mr.  Flint  and  the 
gentleman  who  seems  to  represent  the  Friends  of  Russia  at 
No.  70  Fifth  Avenue,  which  I  thought  looked  rather  hopeful 
in  the  way  of  stopping  it. 

You  shall  hear  from  me  again  in  a  few  days,  but  just 
this  week  I  am  taken  up  every  minute  with  the  proposed 
visit  of  the  French  and  British  Commissions,  as,  unfor- 
tunately, I  am  acting  as  Chairman  of  the  Mayor's 
Committee. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)     Joseph   H.  Choate. 
Honorable  Robert  T.  Lincoln'. 
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Mr.  Choate's  death  occurred  just  one  week  later, 
May  14th. 

Mr.  Choate  was  one  of  the  audience  who  heard 
Mr.  Lincoln  in  New  York  make  his  Cooper  Insti- 
tute speech  on  February  27th,  1860,  and  was  then 
personally  introduced  to  him.  This  is  within 
the  period  assumed  by  Mr.  Barnard  for  his 
representation. 

Xo.  3 

Springfield,  111. 
April  the  23rd,   1917. 
Hon.  Robert  T.  Lincoln", 

1775   N   Street,  Washington,   D.   C. 

My  dear  Mr.  Lincoln: 

I  have  recently  examined  with  much  care  a  photograph 
of  a  statue  of  Abranam  Lincoln  by  George  Gray  Barnard 
presented   to  the  City  of  Cincinnati. 

I  was  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Lincoln  and  have  very 
vivid  recollections  of  his  personal  appearance  and  manner 
before  the  Presidential  Election  in  1860.  This  statue  as 
shown  by  the  photograph,  is  not  in  accord  with  my  recollec- 
tion of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  in  my  opinion  is  not  a  fitting 
representation  of  him.  The  impression  made  by  the  photo- 
graph upon  those  here  who  have  seen  it  and  knew  Mr. 
Lincoln   is   distinctly   disagreeable. 

Mr.  John  W.  Bunn  of  this  city,  than  whom  no  one  is 
better  qualified  to  judge,  has  read  the  foregoing,  and  has 
also  examined  the  photograph.  He  fully  agrees  with  what  I 
have  said.  He  specially  requests  me  to  say  to  you  that 
the  statue,  as  shown  by  the  photograph,  does  not  give  a 
correct  idea  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  he  appeared  before  the 
Presidential  Election  in  I860;  that  it  is  not  pleasing  to  him, 
and  in  his  opinion  is  not  worthy  of  the  subject. 
Yours  sincerely 
(Signed)     Clinton  L.  Conkling. 

?>Tote. — Mr.  Clinton  L.  Conkling  is  a  lifelong  friend  of 
mine  in  Springfield,  111.,  and  of  nearly  exactly  my  own  age; 
he  is  a  graduate  of  Yale  of  1864,  and  is  a  leading  lawyer 
of  Springfield  and  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  character  and 
standing. 

Mr.  John  W.  Bunn  is  some  years  older  than  Mr.  Conkling 
and  myself.  He  has  been  all  his  life  one  of  the  most  noted 
bankers  and  business  men  of  Springfield  and  is  still  con- 
ducting the  business  of  the  bank  in  which  was  my  father's 
account  before  he  became  President  and  until  bis  death. 
Mr.  Bunn  was  one  of  my  father's  close  friends  and  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  his  personality  and  appearance. 

R.  T.   L. 


An  expression  of  opinion  was  also  asked  from 
Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and  although  extremely 
occupied  he  sent  the  following  reply: 

UNITED   states   senate 

September   15,  1917. 
Personal. 
My  dear  Mr.  Ruckstuhl : 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  14th  and  shall  be  only 
too  glad  if  any  protest  of  mine  may  be  of  assistance  in 
preventing  them  from  sending  that  horrible  statue  abroad. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  need  say  anything  further  than  what  I 
said  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Stewart,  a  copy  of  which  I  enclose, 
and  which  you  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  print  in  The  Art 
World  or   elsewhere. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)      H.  C.  Lodge. 
F.   Wellington   Ruckstuhl,   Esq., 
2  West  45th  St.,  New  York. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Lodge  to  Mr.  John  A. 
Stewart,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Sul- 
grave  Institution  having  this  matter  in  charge,  is 
as  follows: 

UNITED    STATES    SENATE 

September  7,  1917. 
My  dear  Mr.  Slewart: 

I    have    received   your   letter   of    September    6th.     I    must 


decline  to  serve  on  the  Committee  of  Presentation  if  the 
statue  to  be  presented  is  that  by  Mr.  Barnard.  I  have 
seen  pictures  of  the  statue  and  it  seems  to  me  inartistic 
and  very  bad,  almost  grotesque.  Mr.  Robert  Lincoln  is 
beyond  measure  distressed  to  think  that  such  a  statue  of 
his  father  should  be  sent  to  England  and  France.  Holding 
these  views  in  regard  to  the  statue  I  can  not  do  anything 
to  help  in  its   presentation. 

Very   truly   yours, 

(Signed)   H.  C.  Lodge. 
John    A.    Stewart,   Esq., 

Woolworth   Building,   New  York,   N.  Y. 


There  are  many  more  letters  received  from  men 
prominent  in  all  walks  of  life  protesting  against 
the  erection  of  this  "Lincoln" ;  but  since,  when  ask- 
ing them  for  an  expression  of  opinion,  we  did  not 
add  a  request  for  publication,  they  can  not  be  given 
until  permission  is  obtained;  this  will  be  done  in 
the  near  future  if  it  is  necessary  to  render  further 
aid  to  those  who  deplore  the  erection  of  these 
replicas  in  Europe. 

But  some  further  correspondence  may  be  given : 
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J-J    EDGECLIFF    TERRACE 

PARK     HILL 

YONKERS,    N.    Y. 

September  6th,  1917. 
Editor  Art  World 

-2   West  45th  Street,   New   York   City. 

Dear   Sir: 

The  enclosed  correspondence  may  be  of  interest  to  you 
and  possibly  to  your  readers.  I  have  made  the  most 
effectual  protest  possible  to  me. 

Why  not  inaugurate  a  movement  to  present  Ward's  and 
Saint-Gaudens'  work  to  England?     I'll  subscribe  if  you  do. 
Yours  truly, 
(Signed)      Cyrus   Townsend   Brady. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  September  6th,  1917. 
Mr.  John  F.  Stewart 

American  Peace  Centenary'  Committee 
Woolworth   Building,  New  York  City. 

My  dear  Sir: 

In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  30th  instant,  I  must 
regretfully  decline  the  appointment  to  serve  on  the  Com- 
mittee of  Presentation.  My  reason  for  this  refusal,  to 
which  you  are  certainly  entitled,  is  my  unwillingness  to  be 
connected  in  any  way  with  the  perpetuation  of  such  a 
gross  caricature  of  our  greatest  President  as  George  Gray 
Barnard's  statue. 

And  when  I  think  of  the  permanence  of  the  blunder,  to 
put  it  mildly,  and  the  wrong  idea  which  will  be  given 
England  and  the  world  by  that  absurd  and  disgraceful 
production,  I  wish  I  could  do  more  than  merely  decline 
and  protest. 

Ward's  Washington,  rather  than  Houdon's;  and  Saint- 
Gaudens's  Lincoln  instead  of  Barnard's  are  the  statues 
that  obviously  belong  in  England. 

With   thanks   for  your  courtesy,    I    am 
Yours    regretfully 
(Signed)     Cyrus  Townsend   Brady. 


[FROM     COL.     HENRY'    WATTERSON] 
THE     COURIER-JOURNAL 

September  19,  1917. 
My   dear  Sir: 

I  heartily  agree  with  you  as  to  the  Lincoln  statue  and 
have  on  occasions  said  as  much  in  the  Courier- Journal.  The 
matter  you  speak  of  as  having  sent  me  has  not  as  yet 
arrived.  Do  me  the  favor  to  repeat  it  to  me  personally 
addressed  Jeffersontown,  Jefferson  County,  Ky. 
Sincerely, 

(Signed)    Henry   Wattehsox. 
V.   W.    Ruckstuhl,   Esq. 
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Mr.  Barnard  is  a  veiy  competent  craftsman  and 
sculptor,  and,  among  some  things  that  many  can 
not  understand,  he  has  done  others  which  any  one 
may  applaud.  No  doubt  he  worked  desperately  to 
make  a  grand  statue  of  Lincoln,  but  he  went  astray 
in  his  philosophy  of  life  and  art,  and  he  could  not 
see  that  one  can  not  express  in  one  figure  the  great 
Lincoln,  who  dominated  his  age,  and  also  any  sort 
of  democracy.  He  has  lost  himself  in  an  aesthetic 
jungle  like  Rodin,  his  precursor,  who  is  also  a  first- 
class  craftsman  and  also  went  astray  in  his  philos- 
ophy and  aesthetics.  Rodin,  because  he  made  the 
mistake  to  imagine  that  one  can  treat  a  nude 
figure  and  a  portrait  statue  in  the  same  way  and 
make  a  figure  more  "significant"  and  "expressive" 
by  a  "deformation  of  the  form,"  deformed  his 
statue  of  Balzac  into  such  a  monster  that  an  indig- 
nant public  howled  it  down  in  the  Paris  Salon ; 
though  he  had  worked  long  and  hard,  it  had  not 
occurred  to  him  that — as  his  friend  Henri  Rochefort 
is  said  to  have  written  him — "One  can  not  express 
Balzac  and  the  whole  Comedie  Humaine  in  one 
portrait  statue." 

Mr.  Barnard  also  made  a  mistake  by  attempting 
the  impossible.  And  if  he  is  wise  he  will  hasten 
to  change  his  point  of  view  and  rectify  his  mistake 
at  once.  Thus  he  will  save  himself  and  our  country 
from  the  enduring  ridicule  that  awaits  his  statue — 
such  as  the  world  has  visited  upon  the  "Hercules 
and  Cacus"  of  Bandinelli — which  was  lampooned 
by  Michelangelo  as  well  as  by  the  citizens  of 
Florence  and  the  artists  of  his  day.  Had  Mr. 
Barnard  called  in  his  friends,  even  a  few  of 
his  rivals,  while  he  still  had  the  figure  in  the  clay, 
one  or  two  at  least  would  have  warned  him  in  time. 
But  he  was  so  sure  of  himself  that  he  put  his 
mistake  into  bronze. 

However,  no  matter  how  disgraceful  it  may  be 
to  refuse  to  rectify  a  mistake,  it  is  no  crime  to 
make  one.  For  in  Genesis  vi,  6  we  find  the 
following: 

"And  it  repented  the  Lord  that  he  had  made  man 
on  the  earth  and  it  grieved  him  at  his  heart." 


As  a  final  contribution  to  the  effort  being  made  to 
destroy  the  absurd  notion  that  Lincoln  was  a  slouch 
or  a  hobo,  we  present  the  reproduction  of  a  paint- 
ing, said  to  have  been  made  from  life  by  the 
painter  W.  F.  Travers  (see  page  10).  This  por- 
trait shows  Lincoln  without  beard,  in  evening 
dress,  in  the  fashion  of  the  day.  It  shows  that  he 
had  nothing  peculiar  about  himself,  had  hands  and 
feet  of  normal  proportions  to  his  size  and  as  much 
elegance  and  grace  as  the  ordinary  tall  man.  It 
shows  a  vivacious  face  and  above  all  a  pleasant, 
serene  and  confident  air  as  befits  one  who  was 
accustomed  to  dominate  the  intellectual  giants  about 
him.  Here  is  no  lugubriousness,  no  slouchiness,  no 
deformity,  such  as  we  find  in  Mr.  Barnard's 
"Lincoln."  It  is  the  property  of  Mr.  George  Prince, 
formerly  an  official  photographer  at  Washington 
and  now  of  New  York.  It  seems  to  us  quite  a  good 
likeness  of  Lincoln  and  worthy  of  preservation. 
Moreover,  it  has  received  the  following  favorable 
opinions: 


UNITED    STATES    SENATE 

COMMITTEE     OX     FOREIGN     RELATIONS 

WASHINGTON,    I).    C. 

March  6,  1912. 
George    Prince,   Esq., 

Washington,  D.  C. 
My  dear  sir: 

1    have  just   visited   your   office   and   looked   again   at   the 
portrait    painted    by   W.    F.    Travers,   of    Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,    of    .Mr.    Lincoln,    painted    during    his    life.      I    regard 
it  as  a   very  excellent  likeness,  and  worthy  to  he  preserved 
by    somebody    who   will   take  care   of   it    as   long   as   it   will 
hist.      It  now  seems  to  be  in  good  preservation. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 
(Signed)     S.  M.  Cullom  "(Senator  of  Illinois). 
I    was  acquainted  with  Mr.  Lincoln.     Have  examined  the 
portrait   ami  concur  in  statement  of  Senator  Cullom. 

(Signed)     J.   G.   Cannon    (Ex-Speaker). 
I    concur. 

(Signed)     John  C.  Black   (General  during  Rebellion). 
I    heartily   endorse  this  portrait. 

(Signed)     James  Tanner    (of  Rebellion   fame). 

[LETTER    FROM    JAMES    CREELMAX] 

New  York   City,  February  8th,   190S. 
My   dear  Mr.  Prince: 

I  have  seen  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  your  establish- 
ment and  consider  it  a  dignified  work  of  art,  and  quite 
unique  among  the  portraits  of  the  greatest  of  Americans. 
There  is  great  beauty  in  the  painting  of  the  head  and  face, 
a  beauty  that  depends  upon  the  quality  of  paint,  as  well 
as  the  admirable  draughtsmanship.  Much  of  my  life  has 
been  spent  in  the  study  of  pictures  and  my  feeling  is  that 
it  would  lie  unfortunate  to  allow  such  a  rare  and  interesting 
canvas   to   pass  into  private  hands. 

Sincerely  yours, 
(Signed)   James  Creelmax. 
(i?   West  94th  Street. 

A.    J.    UITTENHOEFER 

ATTORNEY    AND    COUNSEL 

32    BROADWAY,    XEW    YORK    CITY 

January    12.    1917. 
Mr.  G.  Prince, 

251  West  86th  St.,  New  York. 

My  dear  Mr.  Prince: 

The  view  I  had  of  the  portrait  of  the  Emancipator 
President  in  your  studio  yesterday  rilled  me  with  intense 
interest  and  pleasure.  Remembering  as  I  do  Mr.  Lincoln 
from  my  intimate  acquaintance  with  him,  my  opinion  is 
that  the  portrait  is  more  lifelike  and  accurate  than  any 
I  have  yet  seen;  it  is  in  fact  a  reproduction  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  as  I  knew  him  in  life.  So  accurate  is  it  that  I 
think  it  ought  to  De  placed  in  some  public  institution  for  all 
future   time. 

Yours   sincerely, 

(Signed)      A.  J.  Dittexhoefer. 

This  gentleman  is  the  only  living  elector  of  the 
Republican  Party  of  New  York  State  in  1860-64. 

[letter  from  ward  h.  lamos] 

Washington,  February  20th,  1888. 
George  Prixce,  Esq., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  have  been  frequently  asked  to  express  my  opinion  of 
what  is  known  as  the  '1  ravers  painting  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

While  I  can  lay  no  claim  to  special  skill  and  accuracy  in 
the  matter  of  art  criticism,  yet  in  my  judgment  of  the 
Travers  portrait,  it  is  the  most  lifelike  picture  that  I  have 
ever  seen  on  canvas.  I  have  examined  many  paintings  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  and  in  most  every  instance  I  have  found  that 
the  artist  has  sacrificed  accuracy  for  ornamentation.  The 
Travers  portrait  presents  a  real  likeness  of  the  man,  with 
his  rugged  features  and  irregularities  of  personal  appear- 
ance, true  to  life.  The  fact  in  this  portrait  is  remarkably 
lifelike  and  I  venture  to  say  that — if  the  face  be  covered 
and  hidden  from  ciew,  there  is  not  a  man  who  knew  him 
intimately  that  would  not  recognize  instantly  the  trunk  and 
limbs  on  the  canvas  as  being  those  of  Abraham  Lincohu. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Your  obedient  servant 

(Signed)      Ward    H.    Lamox. 


Copyright  by  G.  Prince 

This  standing  portrait  of  Lincoln,  showing  him  in  full  evening  dress  and  painted  from  life  in 
1864-5,  by  W.  R.  Travers,  is  reproduced  here  to  show  that,  when  Lincoln  deliberately  sat  for  his 
likeness  either  to  a  photographer  or  a  painter,  he  insisted  upon  being  dressed  in  the  fashion  of 
his  day.  We  trust  that  this  portrait — added  to  the  photographic  evidence  we  gave  in  our  June 
issue — will  be  regarded  as  proof  positive  that  Lincoln  really  loved  elegance  of  dress  and  that  he 
was  not  in  the  least  a  downward-leveling  and  hobo-worshiping  slouch. 

Read   carefully  the  letter  of  Ward   H.  Lamon  on   page  9. 
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Copyright,   G.   G.  Barnard 

Mr.  Barnard's  "Lincoln" 
Note  the  stooped  shoulders ;  the  abnor- 
mally long  neck;  the  shirt  collar  sticking  up 
like  a  rabbit's  ear;  the  distorted  clothing; 
the  enormously  exaggerated  hands — held 
over  his  stomach  as  if  he  had  the  colic;  the 
impossible  trousers ;  the  gigantic  and  clod- 
hopper feet,  all  expressive  of  slouchiness 
and  of  an  absolute  contempt  for  the  most 
rudimentary  taste  in  dress.  The  whole 
making  Lincoln  look  like  a  weak  and  worry- 
ing, woeful  Willie  instead  of  a  great  man 
who  dominated  his  time. 


Men  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  up-raisers 
and  down-pullers,  hero-worshipers  and  hobo-wor- 
shipers. 

Because  there  are  some  photographs  extant  show- 
ing General  Sherman  in  hot  South  Carolina  in  his 
shirt  sleeves,  looking  like  one  of  the  "bummers" 
who  took  over  his  name,  some  think  Saint-Gaudens 
should  have  represented  him  thus  in  his  great 
equestrian  statue  on  the  Plaza  in  New  York.  Be- 
cause it  was  stated  at  the  time  that  Jefferson  Davis 
was  found  by  his  captors  in  woman's  clothing, 
which  is  doubtful,  should  he  be  thus  shown  in 
bronze?  Thirty  years  ago  one  could  have  seen  a 
number  of  old  hobos  around  certain  saloons  in  St. 
Louis  who  would  say:  "Knowed  Gen'ral  Grant? 
Wal,  ah  guess  ah  did !  In  them  days  he  used  ter 
come  in  tu  town  wid  his  ole  mule  team,  in  a  flannel 
shirt,  wid  his  pants  in  his  ole  boots  and  wearin'  only 
one  gallus,  an'  booze-up  wid  us  chaps  for  fair!" 
Why  did  not  Simmons  represent  him  thus  in  his 
marble  statue  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  at  Washington, 
instead  of  in  the  full-dress  uniform  of  a  Lieutenant- 
General  that  he  had  won  the  right  to  wear?  And 
because  Lincoln,  while  a  pioneer  helping  to  lay  the 
foundations  for  a  great  state,  was,  like  a  man  of 
sense,  indifferent  to  the  clothes  he  wore — as  every- 
body else  around  him  was — is  that  a  reason  for 
representing  him  in  clothing  suitable  scarcely  for 
a  Sunday  suit  for  a  peddler  in  the  Bowery? 

It  is  said:  "No  one  is  a  hero  to  his  valet."  True — 
if  the  valet  has  the  soul  of  a  flunky.  But  history 
proves  that  many  valets  have  worshiped  their 
heroes  and  laid  down  their  lives  for  them. 

No  common-sense  man  wishes  to  see  Lincoln 
stupidly  idealized  and  represented  as  a  demigod, 
as  Canova  modeled  Napoleon  in  Milan,  but  we 
object,  just  because  he  was  not  a  "dude,"  to  have 
him  shown  as  a  woeful,  wallowing  Willie,  mourning 
for  mother  and  complaining  of  a  colic — this  under 
the  plea  of  symbolizing  a  "meek  and  lowly"  down- 
ward-leveling, hence  disgusting  and  disheartening, 
because  disintegrating,  species  of  Democracy. 

The  Wise  know  this :  if  Democracy  is  to  be  sym- 
bolized by  our  people  in  three  Capitals  of  the 
world  by  putting  up  a  bronze  statue  representing 
Lincoln  as  a  dejected  "child  of  the  abyss"  in  jay- 
hawk  clothing  and  enormous  brogan  shoes  with 
bunions  on  his  feet  and  lamenting  that  it  has  a  pain 
in  the  stomach — Democracy  will  not  long  endure ! 

We  invite  all  our  readers  who  feel  that  our  country 
will  be  humiliated  by  the  erection  in  London  and 
Paris  of  replicas  of  the  bronze  deformity  illustrated 
on  this  page,  to  follow  the  lead  of  Mr.  Robert  Lincoln, 
Senator  Lodge  and  Mr.  Brady  and  send  us  brief  but 
strong  letters  of  protest  for  publication  in  our 
columns — if  necessary  to  stop  this  movement. 


REC'D  DPC    9  10?5 

THE  CITY  CLUB   OF    NEW  YORK 

Answered         


The  Lincoln  National  Life   Insurance   Co., 
Fort  7/ayne,   Indiana, 

Gentlemen: 

Here  is  something  that  I  cam  across 


in  my  files  today. 


It  occurred  to  me  that  the 
portrait — in  reality,  it  is  an  unknown  portrait-- 
of  Lincoln,  and  the  accompanying  data  renting 
to  its  history  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  painted,   would  make  interesting  and 
high  class  publicity  matter  for  your  company. 
Especially  if  put  out  as  a  little  prochure  in 
commemoration  of  his  136th  birthday,  on 
February  12th,  next. 

The  portrait  is  now  owned  by  the 
estate  of  *ercy  Rockefeller. 

Sincere^  -Ji~  ^ 


Robert  Hammond  Murray. 
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Referred  to_ 

REC'O  NOV  20  1935 

Answered__„ „»-*_- — — — - 

QfFfFMBE  OF  MESWEWT 

Room  1705 

18  East  48th  Street 

New  York 

November  18,  1935 


Mr*  Hall,  Fresident 

Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


1/y  dear  Mr*  Halls 


It  has  come  to  my  knowledge  that  the  Lincoln 
National  Life  Insurance  Company  is  interested  in  collecting 
Lincolniana. 


We  have  an  oil  portrait  of  Lincoln  painted  by 
W.F.K. Travers,  a  photograph  of  -which  I  attach  hereto.  This 
painting  has  an  interesting  history.  W.F.K.Travers,  the  artist, 
was  a  native  of  Frankfort- a*n-Main,  where  his  father,  a  veteran 
of  the  Waterloo  campaign,  very  likely  of  British  descent,  lived 
and  painted  portraits*  The  younger  Travers  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1864  to  enlist  on  the  Union  side  in  the  Civil  War.  Rejected 
on  account  of  ill-health  he  appealed  personally  to  President  Lincoln. 
Impressed  with  his  earnestness,  Lincoln  gave  him  sittings  for  a 
portrait  late  in  1864  and  early  in  1865.  Travers  then  returned  to 
Frankfort  and  finished  his  portraits  of  Lincoln  in  his  studio  there. 
Ee  painted  two  -  the  bust  portrait  we  have  and  a  full-length  portrait 
now  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Percy  Rockfeller* 


The  bust  portrait  comes  from  a  family  who  had 
purchased  it  from  the  painter*  s  family.  Its  authenticity  has  been 
attested  by  Jonce  I.McGurk,  consultant  expert  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institute  and  the  National  Gallery  in  Washington,  who  purchased 
the  full-length  portrait  for  the  Percy  Rockefeller  collection. 


My  associates,  one  a  distinguished  art  critic  and 
the  other  a  painter,  and  I  consider  the  portrait  to  be  well- executed, 
revealing  all  the  qualities  of  a  portrait  painted  from  life* 


If  you  are  interested  to  see  the  portrait  we  should 
be  glad  to  arrange  to  show  it  either  in  New  York  or  at  Fort  Wayne  and 
to  furnish  the  certificate  from  Mr*  McGurk  establishing  its  authenticity* 


2. 


Mr.  Hall  -  Mr.  Eorrock  November  18,  1935 


I  shall  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you, 
Faithfurfy  yours,  /   / 

Erwin  N.  Horrock,  Art  Curator 


ENH.bo 

enclosure,  photograph  of  Lincoln  portrait 
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PHOTOGRAPH   BY 
PERCY   RA1NFOPD 
108W.  57THST..  New 
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Movember  21,  1935 


Mr-  Srwia  8.  Borrock,  Art  Curator 

Koom  1705 

18  East  48th  Street 

$ew  York:,  Hew  Tork 

My  dear  Mr.  Harrooks 

Your  letter  directed  to  Mr.  Arthur  F-  Hall, 
President  of  The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company, 
has  corae  to  my   desk  and  Mr.  Hall  has  asked  me   to  ac- 
knowledge the  letter. 

W®  regret  to  say  that  we  have  no  appropriation 
this  year  sufficiently  large  enough  to  think  of 
acquiring  Lincoln  paintings,  although  we  have  made  a  very 
extensive  collection  of  lithographs,  etchings,  engravings, 
etc.,  as  well  as  original  photographs.  We  have  altogether 
more  than  three  thousand  it  eras,  so  we  are  interested  very 
ranch  in  the  picture  which  you  have  forwarded  and  we  will 
be  very  glad  to  keep  it  for  our  reference  file  as  we 
often  have  inquiries  of  available  Lincoln  paintings. 

It  appears  from  your  information  that  the 
Travers  Lincoln  must  have  been  one  of  the  last  ones  tuade 
as  I  cannot  recall  just  now  of  Lincoln  having  sat  for  a 
portrait  in  the  year  1865. 

We  thank  you  very  much  for  calling  to  our 
attention  this  painting  as  we  have  a  very  large  file  on 
paintings  of  Abraham  Lincoln  from  life. 

"Very  truly  yours. 


LAWrLH  Director 
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MAIN    OFFICE:    24    WEST    48th    STREET     /  NEW    YORK,    N.    Y.    /    TELEPHONE    BRYANT   9-5633 

CABLES:    PALUDAL    •    NEW    YORK 

March  16, 1936. 


Lincoln  National   Life  Foundation, 
Att.of  Mr .R.Gerald  McMurtry, Librarian, 
Fort  Wayne, Indiana. 


Dear  Mr  .McMurtry, 

We  are  writing  to  advise  you  that  we  have 
just  been  offered  a  very  unusual  portrait   of  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN, 
painted  by  W.F.K.    T  r  a  v   e  r   s,    of  Frankfurt  a. Main,   whose 
full-length  portrait  of  Abraham  Lincoln  had  been  exhibited  at 
the  Centennial  exhibition  at  Philadelphia,    in  1876  and  which 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr  .Rockefeller. 

The  painting  which  we  have   is  a  bust   size 
painting,    of  which  a  photograph  is    enclosed.    It   is  held  privately, 
and  the  price  asked  for   is  $  3,000.  — , 

Would  your  Foundation  be   interested  in  the 
acquisition  of  this  unusual  portrait    ?     An  immediate  response, 
possibly  by  wire,  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours, 

B  .wes  TEiaafeco ,  /fc 


E.Eisele:ef 
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TlEIIE   McDSIEI^AHJ    ImFCDMTTIIWCG    C©MPANY9    II^C^ 
SILVERWARE  ANTIQUES  WORKS   OF   ART 

SSI  Mamson  Avenue 

CABLE   ADDRESS 
TELEPHONE:  ROSSELLY 

PLAZA   3-6762  -  „„„-,         1   _j.v  ICi-Z'5  NEW   YORK 

March  lotn,  ±y37. 

Mr  .Louis  A.  Warren 

o/c  Lincoln  National  Life  Ins.  Co 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

pear  Mr  warren: 

When  you  were  in  our  store  some  time  ago  looking  at  an 
Ivory  Figure  of  Lindoln,  you  told  our  Mr  Rosenau  that  you  are 
interested  in  anything  pertaining  to  Abraham  Lincoln. 

We  have  just  been  offered  a  portrait  of  Lincoln,  of 
which  ?7e  are  enclosing  photograph  as  well  as  all  further  de- 
tails. 

The  price  wnich  this  party  has  in  mind  so  far  is  in 

the  neighborhood  of  #  3ooo.-,  but  we  feel  that  we  cann  nego- 
tiate in  case  of  an  actual  offer. 

Please  let  us  hear  from  you  in  this  matter. 


Yours  very  truly, 
THE^HOSx.HAiniMPOPlTING  CO  INC. 


March  15,  19ff7 


«»•  B,  Bosengti.  President 

$h«  Bosenau  ffsporting  Gorapany,  Incorporated 

557  Madison  Avenue 

Hew  Terlc,  Hew  York 

Mji .dear  Mr.  Sosenaui 

fell®  we  thank  you  very  rsuoh  for  calling  to  our  atten- 
tion the  awai lability  of  the  Lincoln  painting  "by  f  rasters,  we  have 
already  h?*d  this  identical  item  offered  to  us  twice  within  the 
past  year  by  different  picture  galleries  in  lew  fork  and  we  ars 
not  interested  in  its  acquisition, 

?ary  truly  yours, 


IAW»HB    -.  BiiQctor 


Bulletin  of  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation    ------    Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren,  Editor 

Published  each  week  by  The  Lincoln  National  Life   Insurance    Company,    Fort   Wayne,    Indiana 


Number  533 


FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA 


June  26,  1939 


THE  TRAVERS  OIL  PAINTINGS 


The  paintings  of  Abraham  Lincoln  made  from  life 
have  a  very  definite  function  in  helping  one  to  visualize 
just  how  Abraham  Lincoln  must  have  looked.  Those  who 
have  left  us  reminiscences  of  the  President  are  continual- 
ly referring  to  his  animated  features  and  the  inspirational 
climaxes  which  seemed  to  enlighten  his  whole  counten- 
ance. 

The  photographer  of  the  early  day  with  his  primitive 
equipment  was  not  able  to  register  those  emotional  ap- 
peals which  so  often  found  expression  on  Lincoln's  face. 
Of  necessity,  all  subjects  who  came  before  the  camera 
were  stilted,  formal  individuals  who  could  neither  laugh 
nor  even  smile.  So  our  ancestors  have  come  down  to  us 
in  daguerreotype,  ambrotype,  and  early  prints  as  solemn, 
staid,  and  expressionless  individuals. 

It  is  the  portrait  painter  who  worked  from  the  living 
subject,  rather  than  from  some  photographic  likeness, 
who  has  made  a  lasting  contribution  to  our  composite 
portrait  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

When  the  controversy  was  being  waged  over  George 
Grey  Barnard's  statue  of  Lincoln,  several  portraits  were 
brought  forward  to  prove  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  not 
the  grotesque  figure  visualized  by  the  famous  sculptor. 
The  Art  World  became  quite  active  in  the  controversy 
and  in  the  issue  for  October  1917  submitted  the  likeness 
of  a  full  length  painting  of  Lincoln  by  W.  F.  Travers. 
The  story  of  this  painting  is  of  peculiar  interest  and 
should  have  a  place  in  any  compilation  of  famous  Lin- 
coln portraits  made  from  life. 

W.  F.  Travers,  a  portrait  painter  living  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  Germany,  came  to  America  during  the  Civil 
War  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  in  the  northern  army. 
He  was  enrolled  in  New  York  but  a  physical  examination 
found  him  unfit  for  service.  He  then  made  his  way  to 
Washington  and  conceived  the  idea  of  making  a  portrait 
of  the  President. 


Mr.  Travers  eventually  succeeded  in  getting  an  inter- 
view with  Lincoln  and  several  sittings  were  arranged 
late  in  the  year  1864.  His  sketches  made  with  some  de- 
tail were  taken  back  to  his  studio  in  Germany  and  about 
two  months  after  the  death  of  the  President  the  full 
length  portrait  was  finished.  The  bust  portrait  followed. 

The  portrait  of  Lincoln  standing  was  acquired  by 
United  States  Consulate,  William  P.  Webster,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  1876  was  sent  to 
America  to  be  exhibited.  It  is  said  that  when  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln first  saw  the  portrait  in  Memorial  Hall,  Philadelphia, 
she  was  so  overcome  by  its  lifelike  appearance  that  she 
fainted  and  was  carried  from  the  hall. 

After  Mr.  Webster's  death  in  1877  the  portrait  was 
purchased  from  his  estate  by  Albert  Berger.  Ten  years 
later  there  was  a  movement  on  foot  to  acquire  the  por- 
trait for  the  government,  and  Ward  H.  Lamon  wrote  a 
letter  commending  the  canvas  to  the  Honorable  William 
M.  Evarts,  chairman  of  the  library  committee.  The  let- 
ter follows: 


"Washington,  February  20,  1888. 
"Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  frequently  asked  to  express  my 
opinion  of  what  is  known  as  the  Travis  painting  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  I  am  informed  that  your  honorable 
committee  is  now  considering  the  expediency  of  purchas- 
ing the  portrait  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  *a  permanent 
place  in  the  Capitol. 

"While  I  can  lay  no  claim  to  special  skill  and  accuracy 
in  the  matter  of  art  criticism,  yet  in  my  judgment  the 
Travis  portrait  is  the  most  lifelike  picture  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
that  I  have  ever  seen  on  canvas.  I  have  examined  many 
paintings  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  in  almost  every  instance  I 
have  found  that  the  artist  has  sacrificed  accuracy  to  or- 
namentation. The  Travis  portrait  presents  a  real  likeness 
of  the  man,  with  his  rugged  features  and  irregularities 
of  personal  appearance,  true  to  life.  The  face  in  this  por- 
trait is  remarkably  lifelike,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  if 
the  face  be  covered  and  hidden  from  view,  there  is  not 
a  man  who  knew  him  intimately  that  would  not  instantly 
recognize  the  trunk  and  limbs  on  the  canvas  as  being 
those  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Ward  H.  Lamon." 

For  several  years  attempts  were  made  to  get  an  appro- 
priation for  the  acquisition  of  the  painting,  and  there  is 
before  the  editor  at  this  writing  the  original  printed  re- 
ports prepared  for  both  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives asking  that  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars be  made  available  for  the  purchase  of  the  Travers 
work.  The  Senate  report  is  dated  March  29,  1892,  and 
the  House  report  May  29,  1896. 

Apparently  the  effort  to  interest  the  government  in 
the  portrait  failed,  for  in  1907  George  Prince,  a  Wash- 
ington photographer,  was  in  possession  of  the  picture.  As 
late  as  1935  it  was  in  possession  of  the  estate  of  the 
late  Percy  A.  Rockefeller. 

The  bust  portrait  of  Abraham  Lincoln  by  Travers  is  not 
so  well  known  as  the  full  length  study  and  until  1931  was 
still  in  possession  of  the  artist's  family  in  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main.  It  has  since  been  purchased  by  Paul  Botten- 
weiser  and  brought  to  this  country. 

Several  dealers  have  listed  this  Travers  canvas,  and  no 
less  than  three  of  them  offered  to  dispose  of  the  painting 
to  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation  as  late  as  1935. 

A  photographic  copy  of  the  full  length  Travers  paint- 
ing may  be  found  in  Wilson's  Lincoln  in  Portraiture, 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  the  bust  portrait  has  been  pub- 
lished. 

Note:  The  government  reports  refer  to  the  painter  as 
George  W.  F.  Travis.  One  of  the  correspondents  acting 
as  agent  for  the  sale  of  the  portrait  gives  the  name  of 
the  artist  as  W.  F.  K.  Travers,  while  the  Art  World  uses 
the  name  W.  R.  Travers  in  text  and  W.  F.  Travers  in  the 
note  under  the  picture.  In  Wilson's  book  on  Lincoln  In 
Portraiture  the  name  appears  as  William  F.  K.  Travers. 
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April  29,  1940 
Mr.  Louis  A  Warren 
Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
Fort  Wayne, Indiana. 

My  dear  Mr.  Warren, 

In  reply  to  your  kind  letter, I  am  forwarding 
under  seperate  cover  a  photograph  of  the  painting. I  am  also 
sending  a  full  and  detailed  report  on  same  for  your  perusal. 
Altho  the  painting  is  worth  considerably  more, my  friend  Yri.ll 
take  Four  Thousand  dollars  for  it, and  I  consider  it  a  great 
bargain  at  this  price. 

Looking  forward  to  the  pleasure  of  your  reply  at  you  earliest 
possible  convenience, I  remain, 

Faithfully  yours, 


PRIVATE  ART  COLLECTORS 
ADVISED 


CONCERHIIIG  u.P.il.  TRAVciRS,  PORTRAIT  PAINTER,  OF  FRAPPPORT-on-:^:., ,. 

W.  F.  K.  TRAVERS,  PORTRAIT  PAINTER,  first  became  known  to  the  American  public 

by  his  full  length  portrait  of  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  exhibited  at 
the  CEilTEIJlIIAL  EXPOSITION,  in  PHILADELPHIA,  1076.   It  occupied 
a  place  of  Honor  in  MEMORIAL  HALL,  Grand  Central  Hall,  Gallery 
B.,  having  as  a  pendant  a  full  length  portrait  of  WAS!  ;IIJGT0H 
by  GILBERT  STUART,   (See  official  catalogue  of  the  IETER- 
HATIOIJAL  EXPOSITION,  1876.  Part  II  -  Art  Gallery- Annexes  and 
Outdoor  vorks  of  Art,  Department  IV,  Art,  page  53,  to. 
1223b),  It  is  further  related  that  the  President's  widow, 
on  seeing  this  portrait,  was  so  affected  by  the  power  and 
truth  of  tlie  likeness  that  she  swooned  and  had  to  be  taken 
unconscious  from  the  Hall,   (See  the  Senate  report  mentioned 
below, ) 

Other  facts  regarding  the  Artist  are  related  at  some  length 
in  the  Senate  report  on  a  resolution  proposing  the  Purchase 
of  the  above  portrait  for  the  Nation.   (See  Senate  reports 
Vol,  VIII  -  50th  Congress,  first,  session,  1887-1808,  Report 
Uo.  2331.)   It  is  there  stated  among  other  interesting  facts, 
that  the  Artist's  father  was  a  portrait  painter  of  some  re- 
nown, who  fought  with  General  Blucher  in  the  aterloo  cam- 
paign. The  son  who  also  received  a  military  education  fol- 
lowed his  father's  profession  as  a  portrait  painter.  When 
the  Civil  War  broke  out  in  America  he  wanted  to  join  the 
Northern  Army  and  came  over  in  1864.  Ee  was  enrolled  and 
sent  to  Governor's  Island  for  examination  where  he  \iras  re- 
jected because  of  a  pulmonary  affection.   Greatly  disappointed 
he  went  to  Washington  to  appeal  to  President  Lincoln  whom  he 
happened  to  meet  on  the  street.  Ee  offered  to  paint  his  por- 
trait as  his  contribution  to  the  great  cause.   The  President, 
impressed  by  his  earnestness,  gave  him  several  sittings,  late 
in  1864  and  early  in  1865,  Returning  with  his  studies  to 
Frankfort-on-I.Iain,  he  there  completed  his  full  length  portrait 
of  Lincoln  from  his  studies  about  two  months  after  the  Presi- 
dent's assassination.  Later  it  was  seen  in  his  studio  and 
purchased  by  William  P.  i ebster.  United  States  Consul  General 
at  Frankfort,   It  remained  in  the  Consulate  at  Frankfort  until 
1876,  Then  it  was  sent  to  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Phila- 
delphia, together  with  other  paintings  belonging  to  Mr. 
Webster,  and  exhibited  in  Memorial  Hall, 

This  portrait  and  its  painter  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Congressional  Records  from  1888  on.  In  that  year  Senator 
Daniel  '-.  Voorhees  of  Indiana  introduced  a  bill  for  its  pur- 
chase at  s  15,000  by  the  Ilation,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Library,  of  which  Mr.  Voorhees  was  Chairman. 
(Congressional  Record,  Vol,  19,  p,  6893,  Senate  Bill  Uo, 
3384.) 

The  Bill  passed  back  and  forth  in  the  next  two  sessions.  It 
was  thoroughly  debated  in  1889.   (C*  R.  Vol.  20,  p.  1592-3,) 
and  finally  passed  the  Senate  in  1892  (C.R,  52nd  Congress, 
p.  4548.) 


-  2  - 


The  same  year  it  was  introduced  into  the  House  by  itoos  J. 
Cumnings  of  Hew  York,  and  referred  to  idle  Committee  on 
Library  again;  and  again  in  1094.  In  the  54th  Congress 
(1896)  it  was  reintroduced  in  both  Houses  of  Contress  by 
Voorhees  and  Gumming s  but  no  definite  action  ms  taken. 

In  the  Congressional  Records  the  Painter's  name  is  mis- 
spelled -  TRAVIS  -  instead  of  TRAVEES  -  an  error  easily 
accounted  for.  The  name  was  properly  given  in  the  Official 
Catalogue  of  the  Centennial  Exposition,  and  when  in  more  re- 
cent years  the  portrait  was  thoroughly  cleaned,  the  Signature 
of  the  Artist  clearly  appeared:  >¥.  F.  K.  TRAVURS.   So  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  his  existence  and  activity. 

The  portrait  was  later  acquired  by  the  Rockefeller  family  at 
£25,000. 


The  present  portrait  was  purchased  from  a  descendant  of  the 
Travers  family  in  Frankfort-on-IIain  in  Germany  and  brought  to 
the  United  States.  It  is  a  truer  and  more  striking  likeness . 
of  President  Lincoln  than  the  full-length  portrait  and  was 
probably  a  study  for  it.   Its  authenticity  has  been  attested 
by  Sir*  Jonce  LbGurk,  art  expert,  and  Dr.  George  Iiriehn  of  the 
Lletropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  Columbia  University  and  the 
author  of  the  foregoing  article. 


May  2,  19^ 


Mi*-  Hat  Soailn 
SCO  V.  57th  St. 
Hew  Yark  Cit$>  ».  Y. 

Hjr  dear  Mr.  SBjolins 

During  the  past  two  years  ire  have 
had  a  Travelers  painting  offered  to  us  by  way  New 
York  dealers  at  a  price  ruuniag  from  $3#000  to 
$5,000,  We  regret  that  we  would  not  fco  Interested 
In  the  acquisition  of  thia  portrait. 

Very  truly  yours, 


LfitfsBB  Director 


U\W    OFFICES    OF 

Irwin  D.  Strauss 


11  WEST  48ND  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

PENNSYLVANIA  6-6980 


May  7th,  1940 


The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Att :   Mr.  Louis  A.  Warren 

Dear  Mr.  Warren: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  April  29th  in  which  you  state  that  the 
Foundation  is  not  in  the  market  at  the 
present  time  for  a  painting  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  painted  in  the  White  House  in 
1864. 

I  notice  that  you  publish  a 
weekly  bulletin  of  Lincoln  Lore,  and 
I  am  accordingly  enclosing  a  brief  his- 
tory of  the  portrait  in  possession  of 
my  client  together  with  a  photograph  of 
said  portrait.   As  this  is  the.  only 
photograph  I  have  I  would  ask  you  to 
return  it  as  soon  as  you  make  a  repro- 
duction from  it  for  the  magazine. 

Thanking  you  in  advance,  I  am 

Very  truly  vours, 


IDS:ER 
Enc, 


Uam 


' 


The   above  photograph  of  Abraham  Linclon  is 
a   reproduction  from  an  oil  painting  by  W.   F.    K# 
Travers.      This    artist  was   born    in   Germany   and  his 
father  was   a  portrait   painter  of   some   reknown,   who 
fought   in   the  Waterloo  campaign.      The   son  who   also 
received  a  military  education  followed  his   father's 
profession  as    a  portrait   painter. 

When   the   Civil  War  broke   out  here,    he   came 
to  America   in  1864   and  attempted  to   join  the   Union 
Army.      He  was   enrolled  and  sent   to   Governor's    Island 
for  examination  where   he  was    rejected  because   of  a 
pulmonary   infection.      Greatly  disappointed,    he  went 
to  Washington  to  appeal   to  President   Lincoln.      He 
offered  to  paint   Lincoln's   portrait  as   a   contribu- 
tion to   the   great   cause.      The   president,    impressed 
by   his   earnestness   gave   him  several   sittings,    late 
in  1864   and  1865. 

Returning  with  his    studies    to  Frankfort, 
of  which   this   portrait  was    one,  he   painted   therefrom 
a  full  length  portrait   of  Lincoln,   which  was   comple- 
ted about   two  months   after  the   president's    assassina- 
tion.     This    large  portrait  was    subsequently  purchased 
by  William  P.   Webster,    United  States   Consul   General 
at  Frankfort.      Later   it  was   sent   to   the   Centenial  Lx- 
hibition  at   Philadelphia  by  Mr.  Webster,    and  a  Bill 
was    introduced   in  Congress   to  purchase    it.      The   Bill 
passed  the   Senate  but  was   delayed   so   long   in  the   House 
that   the  portrait  was   purchased  by   the   Rockefeller 
family   for  $25,000.00. 

The   above   portrait  was   purchased  from  a  de- 
scendent   of   the   Travers   family   in  Frankfort   and  brought  . 

to   the   United   States    just  before   the   out  break  of   theA^^^ 
war.      Its   authenticity  has   been  attested  by  Mr.   Jonce  * 
McGurk,    awell  known  art   expert   of   New  York   City  and  Art 
Adviser  to   Mr.    Percy  Rockefeller   in  the   purchase   of  the 
large   portrait   and  by  Br.    George    Kriehn  of   the   Metropol- 
itan  Museum  of   Art   and  Columbia   University,  in  the   City 
of  New  York  w&s-pe^his   portrait   is   now   on  display  and 
for  sale.         ^  u/&l<>a  tiJj 


*- 


- 


Hay  9,   19*0 


Mr.  Xzvin  $•  Strauss 
11  West  ^2nd  Street 
sev  York,  3f«  Y» 

H$r  dear  8fi?«  Strauses 

Hhil©  w©  appreciate  your  subaitting  a 
photograph  of  the  Travers  portrait  I  as  stare  that 
ve  would  have  no  use  for  a  reproduction  as  we  eazsaot 
agree  with  your  critic  with  respect  to  its  correct 
portrayal  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Ve  do  not  use  illustrative  material  in 
our  Lincoln  Lore  so  could  find  no  place  for  Its 
reproduction. 

Very  truly  yours, 


UVsW  Director 


V 


ALBERT  SCHWARTZ 

SCHWARTZ    GALLERIES 


915    STEINWAY    HALL 
113    WEST   57TH    ST.    ::    NEW    YORK|c| 
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TELEPHONE    CIRCLE    7-0629 


Jan.  25,  1941 


Lincoln  National  Life  Ine  Co., 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Gentlemen: 

I  have  just  come  into  possession 
of  a  painting  by  Travers  of  Lincoln  taken 
from  life.  As  you  know  there  were  very  few 
for  which  Lincoln  posed  for. 

W.F.K.  Travers,  first  became  known  to  the 
American  public  by.  his  full  length  portrait  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  exhibited  at  the  Centennial 
Exposition  in  Phila.  I876.  He  met  Lincoln  through 
his  inability  to  join  the  Northern  Army  owing  to 
pulmonary  infection.  Lincoln  was  impressed  by  his 
earnestness  and  gave  him  several  sittings,  late 
in  1864  and  early  in  1865 .  He  painted  two  portraits 
one  a  full  length,  which  was  offered  by  a  bill  in 
Congreee  in  1888  and  after  being  debated  in  several 
sessions  finally  was  purchased  by  the  late  Percy 
Rockefeller  for  $25,000.  The  other  portrait  which 
is  just  the  head  and  shoulders  is  now  in  my  care 
and  I  am  offering  it  for  sale. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  whether 
this  rare  portrait  would  be  of  interest  and  if  so, 
I  believe  I  can  arrange  to  have  it  senft  on  for 
your  approval  without  any  obligations  as  to  its 
purchase  or  risk  for  which  my  insurance  woudl  take 
care  of. 


Very  truly, 


January  28,  19**1 


Mr.  Albert  Schwartz 
915  Steinway  Hall 
113  W.  57th  St. 
Hew  York  H.  7. 

Bear  Mr.  Schwartz: 

Z  have  your  letter  of  January  25  to  the  Lincoln  Hational 
Life  Insurance  Company  relative  to  the  Travers  painting  o? 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Ve  are  very  familiar  vith  this  work  and  have  acme  of  the 
history  nov  in  our  files. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  copy  of  Lincoln  Lore  Ho.  533  which 
I  think  will  Interest  you  regarding  the  painting  which  you  have 
for  sale. 

It  is  vith  mush  regret  that  I  inform  you  that  ve  would  not 
be  Interested  in  acquiring  this  item. 

Tours  very  truly, 
Librarian 


M.  A.  Cook 
Inc. 


'^'v-V-jtV^- 
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Springfield,   Illinois 


February,    19' 


COVER   PICTURE 


The  portrait  of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  the 
front  cover,  known  as  the  Travers  Lincoln 
was  discovered  in  recent  years  and  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time  in  the  June,  1941 
Quarterly  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Asso- 
ciation. It  was  painted  from  life  shortly 
before  Lincoln's  death,  by  Willem  Frederick 
Karel  Travers,  young  German  portrait 
painter,  and  was  considered  by  many  as  a 
good  likeness. 

Artist  Travers  came  to  America  from 
Germany  in  1864  to  enter  the  Northern 
army.  Unable  to  join  because  of  ill-health 
he  went  to  Washington  where  Lincoln  con- 
sented to  pose  for  sketches.  On  returning 
to  Germany  he  used  the  study  reproduced 
here  as  a  basis  for  a  full-length  portrait  now 
in  the  collection  of  the  late  Percy  Rocke- 
feller. Since  1866  this  original  study  has 
been  in  Germany  and  was  brought  recently 
to  this  country  by  descendents  of  the  artist. 

Reproduced  through  the  courtesy  of 
Knoedler  &  Co.,  New  York.  Engraving 
furnished  by  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Associa- 
tion, Springfield. 


Tkavers  Lincoln 
(see  p.  99) 


ir.ceRnACionAL 


DUTA1L  FROM  A  PORTRAIT  OF  LINCOLN 


BY  W.  F.   K.  TRAVERS 


A  Portrait  of  Lincoln  worn  Cjevmany 

/N  1864-5  an  artist  from  Frankfort-am-Main  painted  a  full-lengtb  portrait  of  Lincoln  which  was  greatly  admired.    A  bill 
was  introduced  into  Congress  for  tbe  purchase  of  the  portrait  for  5/ 7,000.    //  was  not  passed,  however,  until  iSijj  and  in  the 
meantime  tbe  painter,  listed  in  the  Congressional  Record  as  G.  II'.  F.  Travis,  bud  returned  to  Germany  and  sold  tbe  portrait 
to  a  Mr.  Webster  in  tbe  American  consular  serince. 

Tbe  portrait  ivas  cleaned  recently,  and  tbe  signature  appears  as  that  of  W.  F.  K.  Travers.  Of  the  picture  Mr.  Jonce  I. 
McGurk,  tbe  consulting  expert  of  tbe  Smithsonian  Institute  and  the  National  Gallery,  says:  ".  .  .  it  is  the  most  worthy  por- 
trait of  Lincoln  from  every  standpoint.  I  know  of  none  that  can  he  mentioned  in  comparison.  I  will  state  further  that  I  know 
of  no  [American]  portrait  that  equuls  it  in  point  of  importance  of  subject  or  painting  quality  with  the  exception  of  Stuart's  full- 
lengtb  portrait  of  Washington  in  the  New  )  ork  Public  Library.  It  was  painted  by  a  master  who  shows  tbe  influence  of  the 
Dutch  masters  of  the  seventeenth  century." 


Travis,   V.   F. 


A  N0W  LINCOLN  PORTRAIT.— There  has  Just 
been   resurrected   from   some   out-of-the-way   place! 
In   the    Capitol   an   excellent   portrait   of   President  j 
Lincoln,    which    for   fifteen    years    had   lain    hidden  j 
away  from  the  public  gaze  and  probably  from  gen- 
eral knowledge.    It  is  a  full  length.  lire  size  paint- 
ing,  arid   has   a  somewhat   remarkable   history.    It  < 
was  painted  by  one  W.  F.  Travis,  an  Englishman, 
who,  as  the  story  goes,  canto  to  this,  country  dur- 
ing the   war,    with   tlie  hope   of  joining  the  Union 
forces.    He  was.  however,   somewhat  crippled,  and 
was  Refused  admission  to  the  army  because  of  his 
physical    disability.    Ho   then   turned   his  attention 
to   painting   and    sought   a   slttiD^   from   President  | 
Lincoln,  but  could  not  obtain  an  audience.    Finally 
he  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  the  President  in 
the    street,    and    begged    a   sitting;     The    President 
said  he  had   no  time   to  grant  sittings,   but   finally  j 
consented  to  one   of  fifteen  minutes'  duration.    Dur- 
ing  that    time   Travis    so   interested   the    President 
that  he  secured  other  sittings,  and  eventually  com- 
pleted a  portrait,   which   Sonator  Hoar  and  others 
pronounce  the  finest  likeness  of  IJncoin  ever  made. 
Travis  was  unable   to  sell    his  picture  and  to/ok   it 
back   to  England,    where  it   was  afterward   bought,^ 
by  a  man   named  Webster,    who   was  at  the   tinwl 
Register    of    Wills    of    the    District    of    Columbia. 
Webster    brought    the    portrait    to    thi    Centennial  J 
Exposition,  and  It  is  related   that  when   Mrs.   Lin-  j 
coin   came   upon    It  suddenly   the   liktress   was    so  i 
striking    that    she    fainted.    The    picture    was    pur- j 
chased  from   Webster's  heirs.  * 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  portrait.  , 
aside   from   the  great   likeness,   Is   the  Infinite   sad- 
ness  which  is  shown  on  (he  countenance.    The  de-  { 
tail     Is     also     perfectly    worked    out.      Lincoln    is' j 
shown  standing  by  a  chair,  on  which  rests  his  hat.  j 

.Into  which  he  has  carelessly  thrown  one  glove,  the' 
other   having   dropped    to   the   floor.    In   the   Presi- j 

'  dent's  hand,  which  rests  on  a  small  desk,  is  a  docu- 
ment which  bears  the  title.  "Constitutional  Amend^ 
ment  Abolishing1  Slavery  Throughout  the  Nfttlr.n."  ; 

■  Above  the  desk  is  a  picture  of  Washington  crosfe- ,, 

ring  the  Delaware,  and  on  the  top  of  the  dest*.  Js,^."1 
mall  bust  of  Washington.  ,    .    ,;  <&&&&& 
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PHOTOGRAPHS   OF  LINCOLN. 

Plates  ol   an    Oid    Washington  Photographer 
Unearthed— Pictures  of  Prominent  Men. 

Washington,  Sept.  29.— A  number  of 
'plates  of  old  photographs  by  a  former  Wash- 
ington photographer,  Alexander  Gardner, 
^iave  just  been  unearthed  here  by  accident. 
^Included  in  the  collection  are  plates  taken 
prom  life  ot  Abraham  Lincoln,  Charles 
!  Sumner,  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Salmon  P. 
JChase,  Vice-President  Henry  Wilson,  Horace 
Greeley,  General  U.  S.  Grant,  General  George 
B.  McClelland,  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
Professor  Aggasiz,  and  many  others.  There 
;is  also  a  negative  of  J.  Wilkes  Booth,  but  Mr. 
Lawrence  Gardner  thinks  this  must  be  a 
copy,  as  Rdwin  Booth  and  other  relatives 
bought  up  and  destroyed  all  the  known 
negatives  in  existence  of  the  assassin. 

Of  Mr.  Lincoln  there  are  negatives   in    five 
'or  six   different   positions,  and   Mr.   Wilson, 
:  Mr.  Stanton  and  others  are  seen  in   numer- 
ous attitudes  in  the  collection.     The  entire 
.  lot  numbers  between  five  and   six   thousand 
.  plates,  more    than    half   of   which  are  like- 
nesses of  persons   prominent  either  then  or 
since.     Hundreds  are  of  officers  and   soldiers 
of    the     armies     of  the    Cumberland    and 
I  Potomac. 
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